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NOTICES. 


Those of ony subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave vequested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, ov 
the pesting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 2s. 6d. 
post free fer the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies and abroad. Our American 
subscribers may vemit us 1$ greenback which will 
covey a subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All business communications to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Chaving Cross Road, W.C. Editorial 
matter te 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 


On account of the serious indisposition of 
our Editor, this issue is considerably delayed, 
and we therefore beg to offer our apologies 
to our readers whom, we trust, will continue 
to favour us with their kind patronage and 
support as they have so generously done for 
many years past. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
MapaMe Beatrice Lancuey, the charming 
violinist, recently distinguished herself 
greatly at St. James’s Hall. With the ex- 
ception of Lady Hallé, scarcely any feminine 
violinist is so much admired. Madame 
Langley plays with a breadth of tone and 
finish of style quite uncommon in her sex. 
Her artistic gifts were warmly appreciated 


on her first appearance in public, and her 
popularity has greatly increased of late. 

Miss Hope Squire, a young Yorkshire 
pianist, made a very promising début at the 
Salle Erard, in the double capacity of pianist 
and composer. As the former her playing 
reflected great credit on her teacher, Mr. 
Henry Gadsby, her touch being firm and 
sympathetic, and her style assured and un- 
affected. These estimable qualities were 
most apparent in her rendering of Chopin's 
l‘antasia in F minor, in which was also 
shown considerable executive facility. Miss 
Squire has, of course, still much to learn and 
acquire, but she manifestly is gifted, and 
merits warm encouragement. It may be 
added that she is no relation of Mr. W. H. 
Squire, the esteemed violoncellist, who, by a 
coincidence, played at this concert. As a 
composer, Miss Squire was represented by 
two songs, entitled ‘‘ Hiawatha takes home 
his Bride,’ and ‘“ Naughty Cupid, Saucy 
Elf,” in which a sense of the artistically ap- 
propriate is displayed in a marked degree. 
They were effectively rendered by Miss 
Mary Beare. Other songs were contributed 
by Mr. Robert Hilton. 


On May the 8th at the St. James’s Hall, 
once more the Joachim Quartet (which 
includes, as second violin, Professor Karl 
Halir ; as viola player, Professor Emanuel 
Wirth; and as violoncello player, Professor 
Robert Hausmann) gave a fifth concert, 
which involved a performance of Brahms's 
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Quartet in B flat major (Op. 67), Beethoven’s 
Quartet in A minor (Op. 132) and Haydn’s 
Quartet in D major (Op. 64), No.5. The 
‘Monday Pops” in those ancient days 
when Gilbert satirized them and when 
George Eliot encouraged them seemed, 
within these four walls, to have resumed 
their palmy days. The audience filled the 
hall, despite the fact that the fourth concert 
took place so recently as Monday, and that 
a sixth concert will be given again to-morrow. 
It is certain that, however, anticipation may 
have frowned upon so rapid a succession of 
similar concerts, the result from a popular 
point of view has been triumphantly justified. 
The Brahms Quartet was played last night 
with much dignity and quiet resolve. We 
do not recognise the work as masterly— 
emphatically not; but its fine ingenuity, its 
admirable facture, its all-but inspiration 
were brought out by this combination with 
extraordinary directness and plainness. The 
Beethoven was not, in the interpretation, 
nearly so satisfactory. There were passages 
here which were played positively out of 
tune, for example, in the second movement, 
the Allegro, which, in its central motive, 
sounds to English ears so oddly like “The 
british Grenadiers.” In the sweet and bell- 
like succeeding movement, ‘ Allegro ma 
non tanto,” which rather reminds one of 
Corelli, the playing, however, was simply 
exquisite; those pastoral passagés were as 
flocks of sheep upon a Bavarian hillside, so 
open-air, so mobile, and so gentle did they 
appear. In this section this combination 
of players assuredly surpassed itself. The 
Andante that follows was not nearly so good. 
After so consummate an effort it seemed as 
though their energies had somewhat waned. 
Here again, as in the Allegro, there was 
a good deal of distune to account for. Mag- 
nificent—traditionally magnificent—a player 
as Joachim is, it is not to be denied that at 
times he does allow his ear to play him 
false; and this was one of those infelicitous 
occasions when the thing happened. The 
fact is undeniable, and, therefore, is to be 
recorded. Aliquando dormitat Homerus ; but it 
is a pity that our musical Homer should nod 
quite under these circumstances. Haydn's 
Quartet in D major (Op. 64, No. 3) was 
chosen for the concluding performance at a 
concert which, by reason of the distinction 
of the players, the carefulness of selection in 
the music, the fineness, on the whole, of the 
interpretations, and the complete attention 
to the artistic side of the matter, well de- 
served (with its predecessors in the same 
category) all the public encouragement an 
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popular applause which it received. We 
have already stated that the sixth and last 
concert of the present series will take place 
at St. James’s Hall to-morrow afternoon, 
when quartets by Mozart, Beethoven and 
Schumann will fill the programme. 


A numerous audience also assembled at 
St. James's Hall on May 4th to hear the 
gifted young Bohemian violinist, Johann 
Kubelik, who proposes to give a series of re- 
citals here during the remaining weeks of 
the season. The remarkable talent of this 
phenomenal player has already been exten- 
sively dwelt upon in these columns, and 
to what has already been said concerning 
his executive powers there is nothing new to 
add. For his deft and agile fingers there 
exists no such thing asa difficulty, and those 
connoisseurs who describe him as the modern 
Paganini have ample justification for doing 
so, That he may also ripen into a great 
classical artist is quite likely, and mean- 
while it may be noted that his tone has 
decidedly gained in breadth and sonority 
since he was here last year. He won 
much applause and had to respond to 
more than one encore. His principal ef- 
forts comprised a Concerto by Vieuxtemps, 
a Prelude by Bach, a theme of variations by 
Wieniawski and a similar composition by 
Paganini. 


On Wednesday afternoon, May 15th, Mr. 
Harold Bauer gave the first of two recitals at 
St. James’s Hall. We had already heard 
him at the London Festival, when he played 
a Concerto of Saint-Saéns. The programme 
on Wednesday was most comprehensive. 
Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, Beethoven's 
Op. 101, Mendelssohn’s Etude in B flat 
minor, Scarlatti’s Sonata in A, Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie in G minor, the Gluck-Brahms 
Gavoite, Liszt’s “ Gnomenreigen,’ Chopin’s 
Prelude in F sharp minor, Etude inC minor, 
and Scherzo in C sharp minor, and Bala- 
kirew'’s “Islamey”’ Fantasia made up a 
programme which gave the young pianist 
an opportunity of showing what he could 
do. 


Dr. Joachim, the well-known violinist, 
is president of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Musical Club, and the other night the club 
entertained him at the Café Monico. Lord 
Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice, said Men- 
delssohn recognised Dr. Joachim’s musical 


’ genius, and not only gave him a thorough 


musical training, but also saw he had a wide 
and liberal education in other matters. ‘If,’ 
said the Lord Chief Justice, “ that principle 








was carried out by other people, there would 
be fewer failures of juvenile prodigies. The 
reason why Dr. Joachim had obtained public 
esteem was because he had never played to 
the gallery, and had never been known to do 
a selfish action.” 


At Steinway Hall a Russian violinist of 
renown in his own country, Mr. Michel de 
Sicard, made his first appearance in London. 
If those who organized the concert (i is the 
first of three) had heard the artist play they 
were ill advised to locate him in so small a 
room. His tone is so powerful, and his 
bowing so emphatic and forceful that at 
times the effect was far from pleasant. In 
spite of the unfavourable conditions, how- 
ever, it was easy to see that in Mr. Michel 
de Sicard we have a strong personality. He 
is in the prime of manhood, and has probably 
an important future before him. His playing 
impressed us by its virility and nervous 
energy—the latter rising at times to passion. 
The finer shades of emotion—tenderness, 
delicacy, and so on—were conspicuously 
absent. There were no half tints. Every- 
thing was bold, assertive, and at times, 
brassy. But, as we have said, Mr. de Sicard 
must be heard in a hall the size of which is 
commensurate to his tone. 


The enthusiasm of the audiences during 
the visit of the Joachim Quartet party cul- 
minated the other afternoon in much cheer- 
ing and handkerchief waving. The only calm 
person in the hall was the impassive grey- 
headed violinist. Professors Halir, Wirth, 
and Hausmann looked mildly surprised. 
London is not supposed to be enthusiastic 
for chamber-music, and a couple of years ago 
the Joachim Quartet played to empty 
benches. Now all that is changed. St. 
pa Hall has held audiences that have 
istened spellbound to the same players 
(with the exception of Prof. Halir instead of 
Mr. Kruse). The atmosphere has been sur- 
charged with enthusiasm. You might not 
even whisper during the sacred rites of 
tuning; the enthusiasts expected you to 
smile delightedly when Joachim neatly over- 
came a comparatively trifling difficulty, and 
to regard his departures from tunefulness 
as a good joke. Mozart's Quartet in D 
minor was performed with a purity and 
sense of form which were delightful, and 
though the reading was too tame and reflec- 
tive, these good qualities made me forgive 
the German view of Mozart. The E flat 
“ posthumous” Quartet of Beethoven was 
uncertain in ensemble ; but the audience ap- 
plauded all the same. The opening of the 
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slow movement was the only fine moment. 
Schumann’s Quartet in A, Op. 41, was, 
however, much more satisfactory. Joachim 
is really best in Brahms and Schumann, 
whose music of sentiment allows him to give 
full play to his temperament. 


The chief feature at the London Musical 
Festival, which was recently held, was un- 
doubtedly the combination of Lady Hallé 
and M.Ysaye in Bach’s magnificent Concerto 
for two violins and orchestra in D minor. 
The two violinists played together so admir- 
ably that criticism was quite forgotten. 
There was no need under such circumstances 
to make a note here, or to make a note 
there; you simply listened with an exquisite 
sense of enjoyment. The memory travelled 
back to the organ loft at Leipsic, where 
were treasured in so careless a fashion the 
works of the great John Sebastian. Wonder- 
ful it was to recollect how, after the pro- 
duction of such a masterpiece as that which 
we heard, he hid the thing in a cup- 
board, waiting for the day when a mere 
Mendelssohn might come mi and retrieve 
the wonders of a brain already in dust. 
Sullivan and Grove did much the same for 
Schubert (and it may be that there is some 
starving musician who, in a short while, will 
need the kindness of such considerate minds). 
In a word, the performance of the Bach 
selection was magnificently touching. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony—that generally 
known by the title of “ Pathetique "—-was 
played under Mr. Wood's direction with 
amazing seriousness and intensity of feeling. 
The beautiful melody that slept near the 
composer's heart, and which he used as his 
Swan Song was given in the final movement 
with an utter perfection of phrasing, about 
which no words could exaggerate the merit. 
Mrs. Henry Wood was the vocalist of the 
evening, and sang very charmingly two 
songs by Cui and one by Rimsky-Korsakov. 


That a violin recital can consist of some. 
thing more interesting than a series of 
trashy show-pieces was proved by Miss 
Marian Jay, an accomplished violinist, who, 
though possessing an amount of technical 
skill which would have seemed astonishing a 
few years ago, did not disdain to include in 
her programme several pieces of real music. 
With Mr. Bird, she began with an excellent 
performance of Beethoven’s early Sonata in 
G, Op. 30, No. 3, and played Lalo’s charac- 
teristic ‘‘ Symphonie Espagnole ” as well as 
Tartini’s Sonata in G minor, leaving such 
things as Vieuxtemps’s “ Réverie " and Sara- 
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sate’s “ Bolero’’ for those who cared to hear 
them at the end of the concert. In Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata she showed intelligence and 
musical instinct, and Lalo’s fine work was 
given with faultless brilliance; her tone 
‘s excellent and her execution of difficult 
passages is wonderfully neat and accurate. 
She is not merely a virtuoso, but an artist. 
Mr. Denis O'Sullivan sang with great beauty 
of style Schubert’s “ An de Musik,” N. G. 
Bach's “Chanson d'Henri I[II.,” and some 
Irish Songs, in which, as also in Chopin’s 
“ Polen’s Grabgesang " and two of Taubert’s 
‘* Kinderlieder,”’ he was, of course, irresist- 
able in different ways. After the enchanting 
‘‘ Butzemann”’ of the latter set, he gave as 
an encore the “ Farmer and the Pigeons.” 
With what sympathy Mr. Bird accompanied 
need not be said. 


Bechstein Hallis now practically complete, 
and the Inaugural Concerts are fixed for the 
evening of May 31st, and afternoon of June 
1st, for which invitations are now being 
issued. The artists taking part in the open- 
ing concerts are Busoni, Pachmann, Ysaye, 
Mrs. Helen Trust, Mr. Ben Davies and 
Mr. Plunket Greene. It will thus be possible 
to appreciate the suitability of the Hall for 
instrumental, as well as vocai music, and 
judge its appearance in day light as well as 
by electric light. 





ABROAD. 


FinLtanp.—At Helsingford the thirteenth 
musical Festival was celebrated some little 
time ago. About 2,500 musicians took part, 
and more than 25,000 persons came flocking 
from every region of the country tobe present. 
Apart from the “international” section, the 
programmes of the concert comprise a “ his- 
torical "’ section ; therein were sung melodies, 
so to say, ‘* prehistoric,’ accompanied by the 
“kantele,” an ancient stringed instrument 
resembling somewhat the modern zither. 
The orchestra played ‘The March of the 
Finland Knights,” dating from the time of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and another march 
dating from 1700. Several pieces were heard 
for “‘ancient horns,” made either of wood or 
ram’s horn, the sound whereof reminding one 
of the Scotch bagpipe. Robert Kajanas, 
who conducted the festival, caused to be 
played towards the close, and with marked 
success, several pieces by modern Finland 
composers, of his own, of Merikanto, of 
Armas Iarnefelt and Jean Sibelius. 


An interesting original manuscript work by 
Franz Schubert has been recently discovered 
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among the property of a rich and eccentric 
man named Wyssiak, an official of the Court 
of Justice, who died recently. It isthe long 
sought-for composition in D flat for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello. This work is 
dated March, 1844, and was recognised as 
genuine some years ago by Schubert's step- 
brother. To-day the same verdict is given 
by several specialists well acquainted with 
Schubert's music. The discovery has 
caused a great sensation in Viennese musical 
circles. 

Henri Marteau has been signally honoured. 
The Swedish Royal Academy under the direc- 
tion of the Prince Royal Gustav, has recently 
chosen three foreign members: Jacassohn, 
of Leipsic ; Taffanel, conductor of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, and Henri Marteau, the 
violinist. A special resolution of thanks was 
passed in acknowledgment of what Mr. 
Marteau has done for Scandinavian music. 
He is one of the youngest members of this 
distinguished body. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—At the Chamber Music 
Society's concert on Feb. 2ist, the Willy Hess 
String Quartet, of Cologne, gave a fine interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Quartet in A major, Op. 
18, Haydn's Quartet in D major, Op. 64, and 
selections from works by Cherubini and Tschai- 
kovsky. Mr. Willy Hess gave a brilliant render- 
ing of Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A major, and 
as an encore, “ Benedictus’’ by Mackenzie. 
The Norwegian singer, Miss Theodora Salicath, 
was the vocalist, and Mr. J. M. Preston the 
accompanist. 

At the Chamber Music Society’s concert on 
March 13th, the Ysaye String Quartet (Messrs, 
Ysaye, Marchot, van Hout and Jacob) appeared 
for the first time in Newcastle, and created quite 
a sensation by their superb ensemble playing in 
Beethoven's Quartet, Op. 59, in F major, and 
Mozart’s Quartet, Op. 10, in B flat major, M. 
Ysaye was three times recalled after his artistic 
rendering of Beethoven’s Romance in G and 
Guiraud’s brilliant and difficult *‘ Rondo Caprice” 
but declined to play any more. Miss Alice 
Davies was heard in songs by Schubert, Veracini 
and others. 

Mr. A. Oppenheim, violinist, and Mr. S. Oppen- 
heim, pianist, gave their last chamber concert of 
the season on Feb. 26th. The programme in- 
cluded Chr. Sinding’s Quintet for piano and 
strings, now heard for the first time in Newcastle. 
Only the first three movements were played, the 
last one, with its choral theme, was omitted. 
This highly characteristic work was composed 
about fourteen years ago, and heard for the 
first time in public on Nov. 4th, 1887, ata concert 
in Copenhagen, when the composer's compatriot, 
Mme. Erika Nissen, played the piano part. Mr- 
A. Oppenheim played the first movement of 
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Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, and Mr. S. Op- 
penheim a Ballad by Reinecke. Both artists 
were encored. Miss Gertrude Smith played 
well the Andante from Dvor4k’s ‘Cello Concerto 
in B minor. The vocalist, Miss Theodora Sali- 
cath, sang with fine expression “ Autumnal 
Gales,” by Grieg, and a quaint ‘ Stindchen” by 
Brahms. She gave as extrasa Russian song and 
“ Norge,” by Sinding. The concert closed with 
Beethoven's Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2, which was 
well rendered by the Anglo-Austrian Quartet— 
Mr. A. Oppenheim (ist violin), Miss Effie Smith 
(2nd violin), Mr. R. Smith, jun. (alto), and Miss 
Gertrude Smith (‘cello). 


Bradford.—One of the most enjoyable choral 
concerts of theseason was the concluding concert 
of the Festival Choral Society. The work chosen 
was Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“*‘ Scenes from the Song 
of Hiawatha.” The chorussinging was up to its 
usual high standard, and was excellent in tone, 
the points of light and shade being well- 
contrasted. The soloists announced were 
Mme. Lucille Hill, Mr. Gregory Hast, and Mr. 
Denham Price. Unfortnnately the first two were 
unable to keep their engagements, and their 
places were taken by Madame Rossow and 
a tenor whose name I was not fortunate enough 
to catch. All performed their tasks with a con- 
siderable amount of ability, and the conductor, 
Mr. F. Cowen must have been highly gratified 
with the result of the performance. The 
audience was very large and most enthusiastic. 
The accompaniments were supplied by the 
Permanent Orchestra. 


Birmingham.—Mr. Halford’s ninth orchestral 
concert was held in the Town Hall on the roth 


ult. The programme contained an important 
novelty, Christian Sinding’s Violin Concerto in 
A, Op. 45, given for the first time in England. 
It is aa attractive work, though a concerto only 
by courtesy. The three movements are linked 
together, and only the Finale is at all developed. 
Mr. Max Mossel played the solo brilliantly, and 
the piece was cordially received. Bizet’s suite, 
‘* Roma,” and some familiar works completed the 
scheme. Mr. Halford, on the 25th, also con- 
ducted a capital concert given in the Midland 
Institute by the Amateur Orchestral Society. 
Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Op. 
52—not a very attractive work—was introduced 
tu Birmingham for the first time, and a very 
clever descriptive piece by Charles Vincent, an 
illustration of Longfellow’s “ The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” met with complete success. Mrs. A. 
L. Richardson gave a brilliant rendering of 
Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto, No. 4, in D 
minor. 

On the aist ult. the Festival Choral Society 
closei its season with the performance of Schu- 
mann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” with Mmes. 
Alva, Margaret Milward,and Maggie Jaques, and 
Messrs. C. Saunders and D. Price as principals, 
Harford Lloyd’s Organ Concerto in F minor— 
Mr. C. W. Perkins, soloist—and Bellini’s ‘“‘ Casta 
Diva,” for Mme. Alva, completed the programme, 
Dr, Sinclair, as conductor, has entirely justified 








his position, and the season may be pronounced 
a success. 

MM. Ysaye and Busoni gave a joint recital in 
the Town Hall on the 26th. The weather was 
atrocious, and carriage folk could not venture 
out, but there was a large attendance all the 
same. Bach’s Duo Sonata in E and Beethoven's 
‘** Kreutzer” Sonata were the principal items, and 
both were magnificently interpreted. 

On the 27th the Chamber Concert Society held 
its last meeting at the Masonic Hall. The quar- 
tets performed were Beethoven in A, Op. 18, No. 
5, and Dvorak in E flat, Op. 51. Mr. Hock played 
Léon Boellmann's Symphonic Variations for 
‘cello, and Mr. Adelin Fermin, a_ Belgian (?) 
baritone, made a successful début here. 

At the Town Hall Saturday concerts Costa’s 
‘‘ Eli” was performed on the 23rd, under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Adams, and on the 30th 
“Elijah was given by the Society, conducted 
by Mr. Thomas Faen. The same evening a 
students’ concert was held at the Institute School 
of Music, the ladies’ choral class performing 
Tschaikowsky’s cantata, “* Nature and Love.” 


Sheffield.—The appearance of M. Paderewski 
at the last Harrison concert proved a great 
attraction. The pianist was in grand form, and 
received quite an ovation from the large audience 
present. 

At Miss Foxon’s. last concert Miss Maud 
McCarthy was the only artist new to a Sheffield 
audience. The young violinist exhibited great 
promise for the future, and her playing was much 
admired. Mr. Frederick Dawson and Mr. Plun.- 
ket Greene, with Mr. S. Liddle as accompanist 
were also excellent. 

Bath.—Another pleasant season of chamber 
music in Bath was brought to a close when 
the Quartet Society imterested their sub- 
scribers by the performance of some fine works 
at the Assembly Rooms. The executants were 
as follow:—First violin, Mr. Josef Ludwig * 
second violin, Mr. George Collins; viola, Mr- 
Alfred Hobday; violoncello, Mr. W. E. White 
house and Mr. R. le Duc Bucknall; pianoforte, 
Miss Mary Anderson. A commencement was 
made with Schubert’s Quintet in C for the strings, 
Op. 163, which was played about a month ago at 
Miss Mary Lock’s concert, Clifton. In giving the 
work it was necessary to have a second violon- 
cello performer, and Mr. Bucknall was chosen to 
co-operate with the artists who constitute the 
Bath partv. This Quintet belongs to the year 
1828, and is a perfect gem in music, it being now 
universally accepted not only as the master's 
finest piece of chamber music, but as one of the 
very finest of its class. The two ‘cellos alone 
give it distinction. It has, remarked Sir George 
Grove, all the poetry and romance of the G major 
Quartet without the extraordinary length, which 
will always stand in the way of that noble pro. 
duction, while the adagio is solemn add beautiful 
in its tone, entrancing in its melodies, and inces- 
sant in its interest; and the trio of the scherzo 
both from itself and its place in the movement is 
50 eminently dramatic that it is difficult to speak 
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of either toohighly. With the competent players 
who interpreted the different movements, Schu- 
bert’s lovely creation fascinated the hearers, and 
they seemed specially impressed by the elegiac 
character of the adagio. The scherzo, too. was 
warmly applauded. In short it would be difficult 
to imagine a more satisfactory rendering of the 
work. Schumann’s pianoforte Quintet, Op. 47, 
which succeeded, is in many respects equal to 
the composer’s Op. 44, and if not so nervous and 
powerful, not so complete, has treatment finer 
and more accurate. The romantic first move- 
ment is quite exhilarating, while in the scherzo 
Miss Anderson had scope for an exemplification 
of proficiency of which she was capable of taking 
advantage. One agreeable feature at the Bath 
concerts is the solo performance by some one of 
the party, and on the present occasion Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse manifested his round, luscious tone 
and graceful phrasing in two charming move- 
ments by Saint-Saéns, “Le Cygne” and an 
Allegro appassionata. The eager applause which 
greeted his effort was well merited, since his 
playing deserved the highest enconium for its 
expressiveness and richness. He was recalled 
after leaving the platform. Miss Lucy King 
played the accompaniment with ability. The 
concert was brought to a close with Haydn's 
Quartet in E flat, No. 43, a genial and sparkling 
composition by the industrious and ever-cheerful 
Kapellmeister, who has been aptly called the 
father of modern instrumental music. The audi- 
ence expressed gratification at listening to one of 
the most able and admired productions of the 
master, in which ingenuity and science are 
conspicuous. \ 





OBSERVATIONS. 


Ir is often said that the wood of which the 
best violins are made came from the beams 
of old Swiss chalets, but an Indiana man 
(evidently believing the success of an instru- 
ment is measured by the age of its material) 
has made a violin, of which the body is a 
sort of cedar, taken from an old log dug out 
of a New Jersey swamp, and said by experts 
to be at least 3,000 years old, and the back 
from an old Scotch table known to be 400 
years of age. : 

* * 

Kubelik, whose wonderful playing as a 
violinist of the Paganini school had already 
astounded musical London, is again visiting 
us, and is attracting muchattention. It was 
supposed that the Paganini method was out- 
of-date; but musical amateurs enjoy being 
astonished, and Kubelik has the power to 
astonish his auditors to an extraordinary 
degree. 


* * * 
The Joachims use Strads throughout. 
— plays either his Buda Pesth or 
yer Strad, each being made in 1715, as 








was also his red Strad, which was presented 
to him in London on the occasion of 
his jubilee. Halir uses this violin. Wirth 
plays a violin of a year later, belonging to 
Robert von Mendelssohn. Hausmann’s 
’cello, like Sarasate’s and Partello’s “ Lud- 
wig ” Strads, was made in 1724. 
* * * 


In the Halir Quartette Exner, the second 
violin, plays the fine 1712 Stradivarius bought 
from W. H. Hamming a year ago, for 36,000 
marks. The same artist also possesses a 
remarkably beautiful specimen of Nicholas 
Amati’s workmanship, which was obtained 
from Oswald Moeckel. Muller’s viola is a 
Matthias Albani and Dechert’s ‘cello a 
Nicholas Amati. 

* * * 

Hoffman, of the Bohemians, plays a large 
Guarnerius del Gesu, one of this luthier’s 
later instruments. Suk, the second violin, 
uses a lovely Amatese Strad of the year 1689. 
The other two instruments are by compara- 
tively unknown makers, but in the quartet 
they hold up in quality with their more cele- 
brated fellows: Nedbal’s viola is a roughly 
executed Matthias Goffriller of an unknown 
date, and Wihan’s mellow, rich toned 'cello 
is labelled Tassini Veneto, 1734. 

+ * * 

Although the German Crown Prince has 
only just commenced serious study of the 
violin, he had previously made sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the instrument to compose 
his Op. 1 for it. The composition of the 
young prince is a concertstuck, which he 
played before his father recently, receiving a 
full measure of congratulations. The pro- 
gress of the royal youth’s violin studies under 
Professor Willy Siebert of Cologne, will be 
watched with interest, for he evidently has 
real enthusiasm and ability. 

* * * 


In two years from now the great Spanish 
violinist, Senor Sarasate, will celebrate the 
50th anniversary of his first public appear- 
ance. It was made before Queen Isabella of 
Spain, who was so delighted with the then 
child’s playing that she presented him with 
a genuine Stradivarius violin. I am pleased 
to say that Senor Sarasate and Madame 
Marx Goldschmidt will give two violin and 
pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall this 
season, the dates being Tuesday, May 21, 
and Tuesday, June 4, at 3 o'clock. 





With this number we present our readers 
with an iateresting picture of ‘‘ William 
Christ, Basle, in his Studic,”’ 
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The following Portvaitsand Fac.simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 

PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 

Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry . 
Adolphe Pollitzer 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - 
Heinrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - - 
I. B. Poznanski 
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A. Simonetti - - 
W. Ten Have - - - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz - - 
Miss Hildegard Werner - 
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Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Chenier 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonsi, 1713 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - 
F. Whiteley - - - - 
H Lyell Tayler : : - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot : 
G. de Angelis - : 
Marcello Rossi - 
Miss Gertrude Henry- -Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette 
Jan Van Oordt - : 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Do. do. do, - 
Portrait of Walter Kerr - 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 
Mr. Arthur Darley - ° 
Miss Marian Jay - 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reprodnc ction “ 
Painting by Tintoretto 
David Techler's Viola - 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 
re Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels- - 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 
” Miss L. Jackson 
‘ Mr. T. G. Briggs 
‘a Mr. C. L. Walger 
Fac-simile Labels - - 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli - 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps - 
Giovanni Viotti - 
Stradivarius in his Workshop 
Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spo 
Ole Bull 
Miss Muriel Handley - 
Miska Hauser - 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K.Lee_ .- “ 
Raimund Peckotsch .- : 
Bust ‘of Paganini - : a : 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam, nr. Innsbruck 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski : 
RA Hugo Kupferschmid 
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i. CE CILIA 
Music Publishing Co. Ltd. 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exercises in Thirds... i Wilhelmj, 3/- nett 
Concerto, Op. 64 Mendelssohn-Wilhelmj, 4/- 
Concerto, Op. 61 Beethoven- Wilhelm}, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) E. Polonaski, 4/- 
Three Lyries . Th. Polonaski, each 4/- 
Mazurka ... Pr: ..- Th. Polonaski, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 

M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi (’cello) 

M. A. Coward-Klee, 4/- 
Six Melodious Studies . Alban Henry, 1/- nett 
Six Melodious Recreations 

Victor Hollaender, 1/- net} 

Six Mintatures ... H. me ge each 4/- 
Violin and Bow... .. J. B. Poznanski, 5/- nett 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and 33 photographic 
Illustrations. Highly recommended by 


AUGUST WILHELMd. 
Violin Tutor Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett 
Twenty Studies, 1st Position W.H.Henley,4/- 
a » 2ndand 3rd ,, a - 4l- 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 


oF 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


, Lyric Album (5 pieces) 
Diehl. Six Gavottes 
Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .., 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’ ‘amitié, 
Book [. (7 pieces) 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages damitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... oe ove 


Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon o 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 
Lange. Six pieces toe tee 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 .., 


Hollaender. Four characteristic fear, 
Op. 42... oes 


Spohr. Concerto Puehetiens, ‘Op. 47 
Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 
Papini. Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 


NEW YORK ‘nae 
ONDON, 


TORONTO, 
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VALUABLE VIOLINS. 





Mewes PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S 


NEXT SALE 


OF 


VALUABLE VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 


all of which are guaranteed genuine as described in catalogue 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


WEDNESDAY, 


MAY 22, 1901. 


Amateurs and others having Instruments they wish to dispose of are 
requested to communicate with the Auctioneers. 


This sale will include a fine example of a STRADIVARIUS Violin. 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


REYNOLDS HOUSE, 


47; 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





THE BEST BOOK ON ..”. 


VIOLINS | 
GIVEN AWAY 


BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 


Established 1840. (Publishing Department—V.) 


{1, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 





Send 1d. stamp and your address to Balfour's 
at once for one illustrated copy quite free. 


All copies quite free, but only one copy 
sent to each applicant. The work has been 
very highly praised by the Musical Press all 
over the World. This offer is only open till 
the end of February for the United Kingdom, 
and till the end of March for abroad. 





NO CATCH. 
QUITE GENUINE. 


ARTHUR BOWLER, 


Nephew to the late Georges Chanot, 


VIOLIN MAKER & REPAIRER, 
18, Milner Sq., Islington, London, N, 





Are you thinking of buying a NEW VIOLIN, if so 
buy it direct from the maker, a working artist, and, 
save fifty per cent. 


ARTHUR BOWLER 


WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH 
An Instrument of the Highest Class 
At £12 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED at DOUBLE the PRIGE. 


Have one on approval before you decide on any 
other. If not satisfactory, Money returned within 
one week. 


Good Prices allowed in Exchange for 
Old Violins. : 


Best London Made Violin Bows, £2. 





For reference read Article XI. of ‘‘ Violin Makers 
of To-day.” Acopy sent on application, Post Free. 





‘¢ The Violin limes "' Portrait Gallery. 
No, 91.— May, 191. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Sznon SARASATE says: “I find it a 
ae improvement on the old two footed 
ri e. ” 


Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
S) sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: “While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
eae the two inner Strings are never 
80 powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, me | are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String periect. Clear 
ay clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
: in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every Strin — in power and 
brilliancy.s:Prospectusifree. SAMPLE VIOL BRIDGE 1s, 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 
Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 





Sona Aeszxt yor Great Britain anv 
OLONIES. 


5, EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treat which rs them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘“‘E”’ will bear pulling up to “A,” 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventcr. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets Is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us tem days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. KE. Polonaski (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


sesidence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A teem of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


Examinations.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly 





TgrMs oF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - - 28, 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 38. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Resves, 83, Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 


West End Agents: St. Cecitia Music PUBLIsNING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 





The Index to Vol. Vil, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London W.C. 


The Piolin Times. 


May I5TH, Igol. 














THE VIOLIN. 


By George Lehmann. 
From The Etude. 


Pedagogical Mistakes. 

ALL young pupils, and more especially those 
whom Nature has not lavishly endowed, 
constantly require a form of help which will 
sharpen harmonic appreciation. By this I 
mean that as the young player is rarely 
called upon to perform music of polyphonic 
structure, his ear remains untrained and his 
appreciation of harmony undeveloped, if 
what he hears and plays every day 1s melody 
pure and simple. For this reason, chiefly, 
all good authors and instructors have adopted 
the plan of enriching “ Methods ” and etudes 
by means of accompaniments for a second 
violin. The practical results of such a plan 
are obvious from the very beginning of a 
pupil's studies. Aside from the musical 
benefit which he derives from hearing these 
accompaniments, his arduous, and often un- 
interesting, work is thus made agreeable and 
attractive. 

This plan, however (like many another 
which, in itself, is helpful and praiseworthy), 
is too often abused, and its original purpose 
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is either defeated or its possibilities are 
greatly enfeebled. The teacher who con- 
stantly plays with the pupil easily falls into 
slipshod and uncritical habits. Many in- 
accuracies are not corrected, and the pupil, 
on his part, fails to appreciate the need of 
conscientiousness. This is invariably the 
. result when the teacher exercises no judg- 
ment as to the proper time for playing ac- 
', companiments; but the injury thus wrought, 
though great, is always far more serious 
' when the novice in the art of teaching insists 
upon playing in unison with the pupil. The 
latter’s crudities and blunders receive in- 
sufficient attention, and, what is worse, he 
soon grows dependent upon his teacher for 
this form of help, and rapidly develops 
timidity instead of self-reliance. 

The exaggerated or superfluous use of 
fingering is a pedagogical mistake which 
even many reputed teachers fail to escape. 
It will easily be understood that, if the pupil 
is constantly encouraged to depend upon his 
teacher for the solution of every technical 
question, such dependence will naturally 
create a mental lethargy which will culminate 
in incompetence. Even the very youngest 
pupils should be given proper opportunities 
to exercise such judgment as tey possess,, 
for these very opportunities strengthen their 
mental grasp of a subject and embolden 
them to broader and freer investigation. For 
these reasons the teacher should also shun 
all editions that are over-edited, In this 
particular I would mention the editions by 
Emil Kross. This microscopic editor has 
not contented himself with giving the pupil 
all requisite assistance; he has gone to ex- 
treme lengths in his directions regarding all 
technical matters. While his editions of the 
famous etudes are not wholly lacking in 
merit, they are overburdened with fingering 
and strange hieroglyphics, and bewilder the 
pupil’s eye as well as his mind. ~ 

From time to time I shall have something 
to say on the question of pedagogical mis- 
takes. But just here I cannot resist the 
temptation of dwelling for a moment on the 
teacher's attitude toward his pupil, and the 
serious mistakes which are made as a result 
j either of ignorance or inexperience, or of 
entirely false or arrogant notions of the rela- 
tions which should exist bet ween teacher and 
pupil. 

Too many teachers have the puerile con- 
i viction that their very superior position calls 
| for unremitting efforts to humiliate the 
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lesson-hour. The teacher’s austere counte- 
nance, his irascibility, his biting sarcasm 
and even brutal admonitions cast a wretched 
gloom over the studio, and the abused and 
suffering pupil experiences none of the joys 
which should reward his patient endeavour. 
It is true enough that the teacher’s lot is not 
always a happy one. Comparatively few 
pupils are gifted, and an unfortunate minority 
of talentless strugglers have sufficient intelli- 
gence to comprehend the subtle questions 
which constantly arise in the art of violin- 
playing. But no teacher is justified in as- 
suming that what he has mastered with hard 
work, talent and perseverence should quickly 
and easily be achieved by every student 
of the violin. Patience, kindness, discern- 
ment, wholesome encouragement, these are 
essential requisites in the art of teaching. 
The pedagogue who is either unwilling to 
recognise, or is incapable of appreciating 
that knowledge, unaccompanied by numerous 
attributes of a personal rather than musical 
nature, is almost useless in the delicate art 
of training musical talent ; such a pedagogue 
has mistaken his calling, and is in no way 
fitted for the laborious work he undertakes. 


Unfinished Work. 


The majority of pupils have the unfortu- 
nate habit of never finishing their work. By 
this I mean that they lack the patience and 
perseverence to develop the work in hand to 
the best of their ability. At the very mo- 
ment when higher achievement becomes 
a possibility, tenacity forsakes them, an 
unconquerable longing to ‘‘ go at’? some 
fresh work takes possession of them, and, at 
the end of the season, no definite, satisfactory 
results have been attained. 

For this unfortunate state of affairs the 
pupil is not always to be blamed. Often 
the teacher himself is culpable in so far 
as he has permitted this trifling with art. 
The ancient plea, “I am so tired of this 
piece!” should never influence a really- 
capable instructor. To yield to such a plea 
in the fear of being unable, otherwise, to 
keep the pupil interested in his work means 
nothing less than deplorable weakness and 
inferior instruction. It means encouraging 
the pupil in a fatal tendency to drift about, 
to wander without definite aim, to snatch 
something here and there, but never fully to. 
grasp and thoroughly to digest. 

There is, of course, a delicate line of 
distinction to be drawn between insufficient 
application and work which remains unfin- 
ished purely as an inevitable result of the 
pupil’s inability further to develop it at 
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a particular time, The decision of this 
question rests with the teacher. He alone 
is capable of judging whether the pupil is in 
need of variety and a fresh impetus, or 
whether more beneficial results are obtain- 
able by renewed effort and more vigorous 
application. 
Cremona Varnish. 

It may not, perhaps, be known to many of 
my readers that Charles Reade, the well- 
known English novelist, was deeply inter- 
ested in everything appertaining to the vio- 
lin, and that he inquired very closely and 
intelligently into the various questions re- 
lated to the manufacture of violins which 
have perplexed so many generations of 
scientific investigators. Whether right or 
wrong in his deductions, it is at least 
interesting to learn Mr. Reade'’s views on 
the old Cremona varnish; and, if these 
views approach no nearer to the truth than 
the thousand and one theories earnestly put 
forth by other men, they have at least the 
merit of sanity, and for this reason, if for no 
other, they prove interesting reading. 

“ It comes tothis,” says Mr. Reade, ‘that 
the varnish of Cremona, as acted on by time 
and usage, has an inimitable beauty; and 
we pay a high price for it in second-class 
makers, and an enormous price for it in a 
Stradivarius or Joseph Guarnerius. No 
wonder, then, that many violin-makers have 
tried hard to discover the secret of this 
varnish, that many chemists have given 
days and nights of anxious study to it. 
More than once, even in my time, hopes 
have run high, but only to fall again. Some 
have even cried ‘ Eureka!’ to the public; 
but the moment others looked at their dis- 
covery, and compared it with the real thing, 
‘ inextinguishable laughter shook the skies.’ 
At last, despair has succeeded to all that 
energetic study, and the varnish of Cremona 
is sullenly given up as a lost art.... 

The way to discover a lost art, once 
practised with variations by a hundred 
people, is to examine very closely the most 
brilliant specimen, the most characteristic 
specimen, and, indeed, the most extravagant 
specimen—if you can find one. I took that 
way, and I found in the chippiest varnish 
of Stradivariuns—viz., his dark-red varnish— 
the key to all the varnish of Cremona, red 
or yellow. Look at this dark-red varnish, 
and use your eyes. What do you see? A 
red varnish which chips very readily. off 
what people call the bare wood. But never 
mind what these echoes of echoes call it. 
What is it? It is mot bare wood. Bare 
wood turns a dirty brown with age; this is 


| 








a rich and lovely yellow. By its colour, and 
by its glassy gloss, and by disbelieving what 
echoes say, and trusting only to our own 
eyes, we may see at a glance that it is not 
bare wood, but highly-varnished wood. This 
varnish is evidently oil, and contains a gum. 
Allowing for the tendency of oil to run into 
the wood, I should say four coats of oil-varnish ; 
and this they call the bare wood. We have 
now discovered the first process; a clear 
oil-varnish, laid on the white wood with 
some transparent gum, not high-coloured. 
Now proceed a step further. The red and 
chippy varnish, what is that? ... Let us 
trust only to humble observation. Here 
is clear varnish, without the ghost of a chip 
in its nature; and upon it is another, a red 
varnish, which is all chip. Does that look 
as if the two varnishes were homogeneous ? 
Is chip precisely the same thing as no chip? 
If homogeneous, there would be chemical 
affinity between the two. But this extreme 
readiness of the red varnish to chip away 
from the clear marks a defect of chemical 
affinity between the two. Why, if you were 
to put your thumb-nail against that red 
varnish, a small piece would come away 
directly. This is not so in any known case 
of oil upon oil. T'ake old Foster, for instance ; 
he begins with clear oil-varnish; then on 
that he puts a distinct oil-varnish, with the 
colour and transparency of pea-soup. You 
will net get his pea-soup to chip off his clear 
varnish in a hurry, except where the top 
varnish must go in a played bass. Every- 
where else his pea-soup sticks tight to his 
clear varnish, being oil upon oil. 

‘* Now take a perfectly-distinct line of 
ebservation. In varnishes oil is a diluent 
of colour. It is not in the power of man to 
charge an oil-varnish with colour so highly 
as this top red varnish is charged. And it 
must be remembered that the clear varnish 
below has filled all the pores of the wood ; 
therefore the diluent cannot escape into the 
wood and so leave the colour undiluted. 
If that red varnish was ever oil-varnish, 
every particle of the oil must still be there. 
But this is impossible, when you consider 
the extreme thinness of the film which ccn- 
stitutes the upper, or red, layer. This, then, 
is how Anthony Stradivari varnished the 
instruments such as the one we are consider- 
ing. He began with three or four coats of 
oii-varnish, containing some common gum. 
He then laid on several coats of red varnish, 
made by simply dissolving some fine red 
unadulterated gum in spirit; the spirit 


|. evaporated, and left pure gum lying on a 


rich oil-varnish, from which it chips by its 
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dry nature and its utter want of chemical 
affinity to the substratum. This solution 
of the process will apply to almost every 
Cremona varnish. 

The beauty, therefore, of varnish lies in 
the fact that it is a pure, glossy oil-varnish, 
which serves as a foil to a divine, unadulter- 
ated gum, which is left as a pure film on 
it by the evaporation of the spirit in which 
it was dissolved. The first is a colourless 
oil-varnish, which sinks into and shows 
up the figure of the wood ; the second is a 
heterogeneous spirit-varnish, which serves 
to give the glory of colour, with its light 
and shade, which is the great transcendent 
beauty of the Cremona violin. Gum-lac, 
which for forty years has been the mainstay 
of violin-makers, must never be used, not one 
atomofit. That vile flinty gum killed varnish 
at Naples and Piancenza a hundred and 
forty years ago, asit kills varnish now. Old 
Cremona shunned it, and whoever employs a 
grain of it commits wilful suicide as a 
Cremonese varnisher. It will not wear; it 
will not chip: it is in every respect the oppo- 
site of the Cremona gums. Avoid it utterly, 
or fail hopelessly, as ail varnishers have 
failed since that fatal gum came in. The 
deep red varnish of Cremona is pure dragon’s 
blood; not the cake, the stick, the filthy 
trash, which in this sinful and adulterating 
generation, is retailed under that name, but 
the tear of dragon's blood, little lumps, 
deeper in colour than the carbuncle, clear as 
crystal and fiery as a ruby. The yellow 
varnish is the unadulterated tear of another 
gum (gamboge), retailed in ‘a cake like 
dragon's blood, and as great a fraud as pre- 
sented to you in commerce. For the yellow 
and for the red gum, grope the city far east- 
ward. The orange varnish of Peter Guar- 
nerius anc Stradivari is only a mixture of 
these two genuine gums.”’ 








THE VIOLIN METHODS, BAD HABITS, 
FRANCIS TOURTE. 


By George Lehmann. 
From The Etude. 





(Continued from page 93.) 
Tuis facial habit makes its first appearance 
more frequently with the earliest attempts to 
play chords than with any other form of tech- 
nical difficulty. The teacher should make 
every possible effort to check its growth; but 


in this he will not always be successful if , | 
he merely and repeatedly calls his pupil’s | 
attention to the unfortunate habit. 


Close 


! 








observation will often reveal the following 
fact: The pupil’s first attempts at chord 
playing are not merely a series of digital 
struggles, but, in nearly every case, the 
difficulties encountered seems greater for the 
arm than for the fingers. The difficulty of 
producing (practically) several tones simul- 
taneously causes the pupil to raise his elbow 
to a height unproportionate with the position 
of the rest of his arm, and in this awkward 
position he endeavours to draw the bow 
smoothly over the strings. This forced 
position of the arm only serves to increase 
the difficulty of playing the chord itself, and 
the additional effort requisite to attain the 
result is manifested, with most players, by a 
variety of facial contortions. If this faulty 
position of the arm is corrected, and if the 
pupil learns how to draw the bow with the 
same freedom when playing chords as when 
a single tone is to be produced, the habit of 
facial contortion will be overcome with 
comparative ease. 


Francis Tourte, the greatest bow-maker. 


Most of my readers are probably familiar 
with many interesting details of the life and 
work of Stradivari, the greatest violin-maker 
which the world has yet produced, but it is 
equally probable that few of those who have 
obtained information concerning Stradivari 
have familiarized themselves with any facts 
bearing on the life and artistic work of the 
great French bow-maker, Francis Tourte. 
For the benefit of such as do not possess 
a copy of M. Fétis’s work on Stradivari,* 
anc who are unfamiliar with the history of 
the highest development of the bow, I wish 
to quote from M. Fétis’s account of Francis 
Tourte (translated by Mr. John Bishop) in 
his chapter on bows, which concludes his 
work on Stradivari : 

‘‘ Francis Tourte, long known by the name 
of Tourte, junior, was born in Paris in 1747, 
and died in April, 1835, aged eighty-eight 
years. Intended by his father for the busi- 
ness of a clock-maker, he entered, when very 
young, into a workshop, neglected every 
other study, and never knew how to read or 
write. Perhaps he was indebted to the 
trade which he at first followed for the skill 
and delicacy of hand which he afterward 
displayed in the manufacture of bows. 
Disg.isted with his condition, after having 
passed eight years in the clockmaking work- 
shops, because he did not there meet with 
sufficient remuneration for his needs, he took 
to the business of his father and brother.. 

‘At this period, the distinguished artists 





# W. Reeves, London,{5/- 


resident in Paris were making progress 
towards the art of singing on their igstru- 
ments with the shades of expression of which 
the great Italian vocalists had given the 
example; and they all desired bows which 
should answer better to the effects which 
they wished to produce, and which should 
possess at the same time, greater lightness, 
spring, and elasticity. Francis Tourte made 
his first essays with wood from the staves of 
sugar casks with a view to determining the 
forms of the bow, and to acquire skill in 
working without making use of expensive 
materials. He sold these early products of 
his manufacture for twenty or thirty sous 
each (twenty or thirty cents), 

‘‘ Being an indefatigable investigator, and 
fully sensible of the important action of the 
bow in the production of tone, he subse- 
quently tried,all kinds of wood which appeared 
to him proper to realize his views; but he 
was not long in discovering that Fernambuc 
wood alone would yield the results which he 
sought to attain, and that it alone combined 
stiffness with lightness. The period of the 
first and important discoveries of Tourte 
extends from 1775 to 1780. Unfortunately, 
the maritime wars of France and England 
then presented a serious obstacle to the 
importation of Fenambuc wood on the Con- 
tinent, and the price of this valuable article 
used for dyeing, rose to five shillings ($1.25) 
the pound. Fernambuc wood intended for 
dyeing purposes is exported in billets ; that 
which is richest in colouring matter is like- 
wise the best for the manufacture of bows; 
but it is rare to find billets which are straight 
and only — defective, for the wood is 
nearly always knotty, cracked inside, and 
crooked in évery direction. Sometimes 
eight or ten tons of Fernambuc would 
scarcely present any pieces with a straight 
grain and suitable for making good bow- 
sticks. The rarity of this wood at the period 
here mentioned explains the enormous price 
which Tourte asked for his bows. He sold 
a bow, the nut of which was made of tortoise- 
shell, the head inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and the mounting of the nut and button of 
gold, for nearly sixty dollars. His best bows, 
mounted in silver with an ebony nut, were 
sold at about sixteen dollars, and the ordinary 
unornamented bows fetched about seven 
dollars and a halt.” 


Regarding the Selection of a Teacher. 


A little volume issued in New York several 
years ago contains the sage advice, ‘‘ Great 
caution should be exercised in the selection 
of a teacher ”’ ; and with this brief injunction 
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the author rests content. It is, of course, 
impossible to decide whether the writer of 
this brief sentence suddenly grew alarmed 
at finding himself plunged in an inextricable 
difficulty, or whether he actually believed 
that, with these few mysterious words, he 
was imparting practical advice. It is need. 
less to say, however, that every sensible 
person knows how all-important it is to 
exercise great care in the selection of a 
teacher. But how is the average person to 
exercise such caution? what tangible, satis- 
factory evidence can he gather which will 
guide him to the door of the right studio 
and guard him against poor instruction or 
chicanery ? 

It is deplorable that this question is sur- 
rounded by so many difficulties, so many 
problems whose solution depends so little 
upon either caution or wisdom. And these 
difficulties do not arise from musical con- 
ditions peculiar to our own country, but exist 
also in communities of far older and more 
sedate civilization than our own—in the 
largest cities of Germany where, one might 
reasonably suppose, the question of obtaining 
excellent instruction should occasion neither 
difficulty nor concern. But even in a country 
of such settled art-conditions as Germany 
prides herself upon, the charlatan flourishes 
and grows fat, and excellent, or even honest, 
instruction is the exception, not the rule. 

The impossibility of laying down certain 
rules for guidance in the selection of an able 
instructor must be obvious to every reader 
of these lines. It is not always the most 
taiked of, or the most widely advertised, 
men who prove to be either honest or able 
pedagogues. Indeed, it will generally be 
found that the most earnest workers scorn 
those methods of proclaiming their virtues 
to the world which the incompetent and dis- 
honest so eagerly seize upon as the most 
effective means of rescuing themselves from 
obscurity. The conscientious artist is fre- 
quently found in a modest apartment, sur- 
rounded by a small class of hard-working, 
devoted pupils, yielding to none of the many 
temptations which promise a larger revenue, 
but lure one to artistic destruction; whereas 
the imposter is more frequently discovered 
in the lap of luxury, smilingly wrecking the 
possibilities of talent or even genius, craftily 
luring new victims to his imposing studio, 
and living his life in the same legal security 
as the most honest of men. 

How is it possible to improve upon the 
present sad state of affairs when the laws of 
our land utterly ignore the most serious 
questions of arc? Our laws protect us from 
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the impostor who would practice medicine 
without the requisite knowledge, training 
and experience; and for almost every possi- 
ble form of imposition, excepting that which 
is so easily practiced in art, the law makes 
suitable or ample provision. It is, therefore, 
vain to hope tor better conditions, for the 
enjoyment of reasonable security against the 
evil practices of the charlatan, until we shall 
be protected by law against musical mal- 
practice. 

A few rational words can, however, be 
said on the perplexing question of selecting 
a musical instructor. It sometimes happens 
that an exceptionally gifted pupil falls into 
the hands of an incompetent or dishonest 
teacher, and, despite the teacher's lack of 
ability properly to develop such a pupil's 
gifts, acquires much knowledge and achieves 
pronounced success. Without deserving 
any recognition for a success which has been 
achieved purely by means of the pupil's own 
talent and industry, such a teacher, never- 
theless, finds himself suddenly the object of 
universal admiration, and, what is eminently 
more satisfactory to him, he is besieged by 
misguided parents who are only too eager 
to pay him handsomely if he can only be 
prevailed upon to become the instructor of 
their children. ; 

On the other hand, it often happens that 
a most painstaking artist labours for years 
without being able to offer practical demon- 
stration of his abilities. His pupils are 
insufficiently gifted, or uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances combine to arrest the develop- 
ment of a pupil of great promise, or, what 
happens every day, after years of conscien- 
tious work and many sacrifices, his highly- 
accomplished pupil is led to believe that it 
is necessary for him to receive “ the finishing 
touch " in Berlin. Thus, such a teacher's 
work remains unappreciated and unrewarded. 
It can be no satisfaction to him that his 
highly-gifted and accomplished pupil X. 
returns from Berlin, after several years, less 
accomplished than before he received his 
“ finishing touch."" Nor do the hundreds of 
incompetents who return from Europe every 
few years serve as a warning to the gifted 
pupils who are being so well trained at home. 

The element of luck enters greatly into 
the question of selecting a good teacher. 
Experience often proves that the man of 
national reputation is either over-estimated 
or incompetent. And often, where the pupil 
least expects to find him, a teacher of pro- 
found knowledge of his art, possessing the 
real attributes of pedagogical greatness, is 
discovered. 








It will thus be seen that it is folly. to 
choose or reject a teacher in accordance 
with the “ results”"» which he may have 
attained, though it goes without saying that 
a teacher who is constantly bringing before 
the public accomplished pupils whom he 
has trained is one who deserves, on general 
principles, to be intrusted with the delicate 
work ot developing musical gifts. 





Liverpool,—The illness cf Signor Busoni, the 
celebrated Italian pianist, and his consequent 
inability to appear at the Philharmonic Hall 
in conjunction with M. Ysaye, the still more 
famous Belgian violinist, deprived Liverpool 
concert-goers of the pleasure of enjoying the 
musical treat anticipated from the association of 
two such clever artists. But the absence of 
Signor Busoni notwithstanding, the audience was 
not allowed to suffer a real disappointment, inas- 
much as Mr. Robert Newman has been able to 
secure a thoroughly capable substitute in Mr. 
Mark Hambourg, a brilliant and accomplished 
pianist. He astonished and delighted all by his 
consummately clever performance of the well- 
known Scarlatti ‘‘ Capriccio,” and a similarly 
exacting composition, a “ Paraphrase" by Tschai- 
kowsky. He was also associated, with satisfactory 
results, with M. Ysaye, ina magnificent interpre- 
tation of Bach’s Sonata in E major aod Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata—:tandard classics— 
a more perfect rendering of which could scarcely 
be imagined. The manifold beauties of the finest 
of Beethoven's ten Sonatas for violin and piano 
were skilfully unfolded, many new points of 
interest being discovered even by those to whom 
the work is as an open book. M. Ysaye was also 
heard in the “ Fantaisie Appassionata " of Vieux- 
temps, in the performance of which he wielded 
his bow with such thrilling effect that the audience 
complimented him by insisting upon more. In 
response, M. Ysaye gave a superbly clever per- 
formance of three movements from the Bach B 
minor Sonata for violin unaccompanied. Vocal 
relief was afforded by Miss Florence Schmidt, an 
exquisitely sweet singer of faultless method, who 
charmed ail with everything she sang, but espe- 
cially with Mozart’s “ Idomenée” and Grieg's 
‘* Solveig’s Song.” Like the other two members 
of this trio, she was honoured according to the 
custom which still prevails in the English concert- 
hall. Mr. Percy Pitt proved an admirable accom- 
panist. 
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A BIOGRAPHIOGAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 

Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 

By MASON CLARKE. 
With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Scove 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C’ 
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DELIVERY IN THE ART OF 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


ON RHYTHM, MEASURE, PHRASING, TEMPO 
By C. A. EHRENFECHTER. 
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TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular sevies yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”’, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert."’ 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 
A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as “ Highland." 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLtTI. 


To Soloists—send for lists of Cart Vott1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHe's works. 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart Votti & 
AnprRE La TarcuHe's theoretical works. 
JOEW BLOcELrAyZT 

3, ARGYLL S8T., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 








Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 
anD 


RESIN OI 
Trapy UB Manx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 


L. 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have muoh pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

R. R. SHtKLps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yous very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1480, 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T,. CARRODUS., 


mmr 
4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,~—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best lever tried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and at price both articles can be obtainetl; 
and if my testimonjal is%f any use to you, I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS, CARL SCHNEIDER. 


R. R. SHIBLDs, 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W, 
March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
; Faithfully yours 
¥. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 
31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May Sth, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE "’ Out for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, 
including that obtained from — I find the tone of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours — and obliged 
RANK D'ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank = for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made Rosh. and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. * FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same pu ,andI 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon,Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Mr. SHIELDS, 
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CLARENCE Hovse, HarnnoGate. 


December 22nd, 1808. 
Dear Sin, IT have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
Phas ¢ ‘OMPOST’ rION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. Suienps, HE INRIC H DITTMAR, 





MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHI.EY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate. 


NOTICE. 


Broapiey receives for lessons from Students residing ata distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, pre pared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The ¢ ‘omplete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction, For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 


Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 








By Srecian Appointment H.R.H. tam Duke or Epinspurew 
SPECIAL AWARD, 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS, 


C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer and Importer of the finest French and Italian 
Strings. 


54, FRITH ST.. SOHO, LONDON, W 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS: 





JUST PUBLISHED 
ROMANCE IN G MAJOR 
BY T. J. ROWE. 


* This mos tple asing little composition is written inthe conven- 
siedal key of G, and on account of its very melodious character 
we can well be justitied in recommending it to the attention of 
violinists of moderate ability. Degree of- Difficulty V.'"—Tas 
Viotin Times, February 15th, 1900, 


Corles CAN BE Hab oF 
Mr. T. J. ROWE, 4445, New Cross Road, S.E. 
PRICE 1s. POST FREE. 





W. J. ACTON, 
“CELLO,” AND BOW MAKER 
AND RESTORER. 


Tone, Finish and Detail Guaranteed. 
Pricks MoprRATk. 
The whole of the work is personal, 
GIPSY LANE. FOREST GATE, LONDON, vat 
(Established 1878.) Fi 


VIOLIN, 











TIMES. 





Musical Instruments 
every description. 


Specialities - 


Pianos from £10 10s., Organs, £3 12s. 6d. 
Violins, 4s. 6d., Piccolos, Is. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 2s., Bundle 

of 30; Gut E, 2s. 6d. Bundle; Gut A, 

2s. 6d., do., Silver-plated Violin E, 5a., 
A 6d. D 8d., G 9d. per. doz. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 5d. dozen, 
D and G 9d. per dozen (Farmer’s 5s. 
Violin Tutors, 9s. 6d. dozen). 


The very best Monopol Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 


100 Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 
post free from the makers : 


RICHARD PEAT & CO. 


ALFRETON. DERBYSHIRE. 


P.S.—The above is the same as we supply to the 
Leading Dealers all over the United Kingdom. 





M. H. LINDSAY, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER. 
All Violins Varnished with Splendid Cremona 
Oil Varnish. 

43, Inkerman St., Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 








Just Published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
INFORMATION 


FOR 
PLayEeRS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studtes and 
Observations. 


With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc, 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 


LONDON: 
‘,W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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mUSIGAL WORKS SUITABLE for PRIZES. or for PRESENTATION 


ON SALE BY 


WIEGIAM REEVES, 82 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.-C. 


P sh Bc} and Studies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. j. HENDERSON, cr, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
pub. 6s.) 

Haif a Century of Music in ae d, by Dr. F. Huxvrur, “vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (pub. 8s. 6d.) 

12 Lessons on Breathing an reath Control, for Singers, Speakers and Teachers by 
Gerorce FE. Tworp, cr. vo, ane cloth, 1s. 


These Lessons ai written that you can. by studying them, master the fandarrental principles employed in the use of 
s Voice Without @ Masi, 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers and Teachers, by 
Grorce E. THorp, cr. 8vo, timp cloth, is. 


This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Oraters, Blocutionists and Clergymen a Practical Know 
f How to Strengthen and Deveiop the Voice. 


i ovionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, or, 8vo, sewed, 18. 

A Treatise on the Structure aud Preservation of the Violin and all other Bow- 
Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of the genuine 
characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. O1 ro, translated wich Additions and Illustrations, 
by Joun Bisuor, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 2 Commentary, by Cuser#s Gounop, translated by Wis omver Crane 
and Jj. T. [ivurcHinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating; Beinz a Series of Papers on Modulating at thé} ianoforte, with Sixty- 
two Musical Examp. 2s, by Henry C. Banister. Cr. 8vo, cloth as. 

tches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with Account 
of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Cicmenti, 
Moscheles, Schumann ‘Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gottsc halk, Li isat), by G. T. 
Ferris. Bevelled cloth, zilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 


= S 


Post 8yo, Cloth, 5s. 
- With Portraits. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Fiddlers 


By A, MASON CLARKR, 


NCLUDiNG Porformers on the VioldbnccHo and Double-Bass, Past and 
Present : Coutaining a sketch of their Artistic Career, together with 
Notes of their Composition, &c. 


London: W. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street. Corner, Birmingham, 
JONGERTS AND ENT! ERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIPED. 


SEND ‘Post Carp FOR SPF CIMEN Copy OF THE 


Published “BENTERTAINER” Monthly. 


Telegrams: “* BNTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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